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“i The Hoosac Tunnel, 

- This, one of the most extraordinary engi- 
ering labors ever projected in this country, 
‘was undertaken with the view of forming a 
more direct railway connection, and one more 
central to the State of Massachusetts, between 
the Hudson river and Boston, than that af.- 
forded by the principal route hitherto existing 
(the Boston and Albany Railroad). The Tun- 
nel route—if carried to a successful culmina- 
tion, and of this, the untiring energy and 
engineering talent of the Messrs. Shanly, the 
fori superintendents of the enterprise, 
y; 


. 


nish the strongest grounds for belief—will 

ve for its western terminus the city of Troy, 
and will be about ten miles shorter between 
that point and Boston than the existing route; 
while in respect to gradients, the tunnel line 
will have greatly the advantage over the 

ter, in having no inclines exceeding forty- 
five feet in the mile, against gradients of from 
sighty to ninety feet on the other. 
_ The railways of which the tunnel is de- 
Signed to be the connecting link, are already 
‘com eted up to the mountains on either side. 
At the present time and until the completion 
f the tunnel, stages are in requisition to carry 
‘avellers over “the Hoosacs,”’ to complete 
nections on either side. The westerly 
ortal of the tunnel is at North Adams, fifty 
niles distant from Troy, and the easterly one 


in the valley of Deerfield river, 136 miles 
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from Boston. 
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rails; its length, when completed, will be 
25,031 feet; its width is 24 feet; height in 
and it is graded from each 
end to the centre. 6 i sin the 100 feet, as- 


The mountain ha already been penetrated: 


From the east side, . 8200 feet. 
From the west side, . 5820 “ 
And at “ central shaft,” 200. 
Showing a total progress in the 

work of 14,220 “« 


And leaving still to be accomplished, 10,811 
feet. 

The daily progress averages at present 15 
feet, which it is anticipated will be increased 
to 18 feet when machine drills have been in- 
troduced into the central workings ; this, we 
understand, will take place in about two 
months. 

The system of working varies with the 
locality. At the east end, where the greatest 
advance has been made, the work is more 
simple than at the west end or at.the.centre. 
Here (east) the rock is run out by an engine 
and train of cars, and disposed of in the valley 
of the Deerfield river. At the east end two 
operations’are going forward. Nearly one- 
half mile from the portal inwards is in bad 
ground, requiring to be arched with brick, the 
progress of which is necessarily slow, and the 
appliances for this work taking up the whole 
space of the tunnel, the rock from the solid 
workings farther in cannot be run out through 
the portal. This unlucky state of affairs ne- 
cessitated the taking of the “bad ground” in 
the rear, by sinking a shaft, called the “ west 
shaft,” 318 feet deep, through which all the 
rock from the western workings, behind the 
portion requiring arching with brick, is hoist- 
ed. This is effected by a double lift, worked 
by steam power, one bringing to the surface 
a car loaded with rock, the other taking an 
empty car to the bottom. This alternate 


The tunnel is designed for a double line of|aid of eight of these machines, mounted hori- 


zontally on two carriages, which are'run back 
—with the drills still in place—far enough to 
be out of harm’s way during the operation of 
blasting, which is performed twice in each 
“shift” of eight hours. Of the dvills it mas 
be mentioned that each weighs about 540 
pounds, and under a pressure of 60 pounds to, 
the square inch will make upwards of 200° 
strokes per minute, drilling a hole 1f inches 
in diameter. Beit) ies 


The air power for the drills is obtained — 


through the agency of water power at’ thi 


east end, and with the aid of steam at the ~ 


other two points. It is compressed to give a 
pressure of-65 pounds on the square inch, and 
is conveyed to the point where it is needed 
through cast iron pipes, 8 inches in diameter, 
which are fitted with air-tight joints. 4, 

At the east end the work of compressing 
the air is carried on upwards of 9000 feet from 
the point where the drills are in’ operation 
the difference in pressure at * 
points being only two pounds pe 
compared with that recorded wi 
tunnel. The exhaust from the [ 
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a goodly supply of fresh air to the workmen, -_ 


and the atmosphere of the workings, now 
8000 feet from the outer world, is perfectly 
endurable. 

The blasting is principally accomplished by 
means of nitro-glycerine, manufactured on 
the place, by G. M. Mowbray, an experienced 
chemist. This material, which must be han- 
dled with the most intelligent caution, is al- 
lowed only in the hands of those who are 
adepts in its use, and who are employed espe- 
cially for that purpose. Though its cost is 
ten times that of blasting powder, it is never- 
theless found advantageous to employ it in 
certain portions of the works. In the nitro- 
glycerine blast, the number of holes simul- 
taneously charged varies from ten to fifteen, 
their depth is usually 60 to 72 inches where 


process goes on with great regularity, a car|the hole is horizontal; where it is vertical, the 
of rock emerging at the surface every 23|glycerine charge is put down 10 feet and up- 


minutes. 
Nearly midway between the ends of this 
tunnel, and ina deep depression of the moun- 


2 The Hoosac Mountain, through the ribs of|tain, another shaft has been sunk. Its depth 


which the tunnel is being pierced, is, at its 
highest point along the line, 2508 feet above 
tide, and the two portals a trifle over 760 feet 
‘above the same. Lithologically, it consists, 
most throughout, of mica schist, the westerly 
ide displaying for half a mile or less a fault 
i somewhat altered granite, beyond which 

im &@ very hard quartzite is encountered 
Tor another half mile or more, which has not 
yet been fully penetrated. The east end work- 
bg8, now upwards of 8000 feet inwards, are 
M unmistakable mica schist, occasional nar- 
Ow veins of quartz being met with. At the 
itral shaft,’ which is located nearly mid- 


ly between the two ends, and is 1030 feet 
depth, the workings are through the same 


is 1030 feet, its shape oval, and dimensions 
27 by 15 feet. This is termed the “ central 
shaft,” and has recently been completed, and 
the work of driving the tunnel east and west 
therefrom commenced. The method of hoist- 
ing the rock here is identical with that at the 
“ west shaft,’ the machinery is, however, 
more powerful, and considerable pumping is 


required to keep the bottom workings free of 


water. 
The drilling is chiefly done by the machine 
known as the “ Burleigh Rock Drill,” worked 


wards. These figures will, of course, vary 
with the nature of the rock and other condi- 
tions. 

The labor employed in the work is chiefly 
of the kind termed “skilled labor,” the under- 
ground workers being, for the most part, regu- 
larly bred miners (a large proportion of them 
being of the very best and most intelligent 
class of Cornish miners.) There are also a 
large number of Irishmen employed under- 
ground, who are highly prized; while of the 
French Canadians, who are well represented, 
it is said their aptitude for learning has al- 
ready made excellent miners of many of them. 
The overground men employed are chiefly 
mechanics and American. The employees 


by compressed air, the air compressors being} number about 900, men and boys. 


also of the Burleigh Rock Drill Company’s 


The work is carried on day and night (ex- 


make, the drills working either horizontally cept Sunday,) the twenty-four hours being 


or vertically, as occasion requires. 


The ma-|divided into three working days or shifts of 


terial is taken out, full tunnel width, with the |eight hours each. 


stitute. 
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* For “The Friend’ 


The Journal of William Evans. 
(Continued from page 267.) 

In the 2d month, 1822, nearly four years 
after his first appearance in the ministry, he 
was acknowledged as a member of the meet- 
ing of ministers and elders. In relation to 
this, he observes: “The ministry of the Gos- 
pel is a deep and weighty work. Many bap- 
tiama and mortifications are often necessary, 
to prepare the creature to minister altogether 
from the gift and unreservedly to attribute 


‘ihe praise and the power to Him, from whom 


~~ alone it is derived and to whom it belongs. 


These dispensations are ungrateful to our 
natural feelings. Abasement and insufficiency 
in ourselves, manifested to the view of others, 
seem the opposite of that ability with which 
the creature delights to be furnished, and 
which the great Head of the church, at times, 
graciously affords, but for wise purposes, also 
sees proper to withhold in a great degree, 
even when a necessity is imposed to stand 
forth in the work. In such case it is difficult 
to see the right stepping stones; and if we do 
not abide under the cross, we may utter what 
He does not give; which confuses the mind, 
exposes our impotence and fails to profit the 
people. I think this was my own case, in 
some measure, about two weeksback. It had 
an humbling effect, producing conviction of 
my utter incapacity for the work, only as the 
Lord is pleased renewedly to endow with 
fresh qualification and matter for the ser- 
vice.” p. 68. 

In the course of the same year (1822) he 
attended a meeting for worship of which he 
writes: ‘In the course of the meeting there 
seemed to me much want of a real sensibility 
on the important object for which we had 
convened. The minds of some seemed out- 
ward and destitute of that travail and éxer- 
cise of spirit which must be maintained in 
order to experience the arising of Divine life 
and virtue in themselves. As these thoughts 


advancement of his cause in the earth. 

“ About a week afterwards I met a beloved 
elderly Friend, and told him of the distress I 
had passed through, from the apprehension 
that my appearance at their meeting was not 
accompanied with the savor of life, as gospel 


ministry ought to be. He was very tender of|lief, that the condescending mercy and good 


me and gave me to understand that it had not 
given him any uneasiness. So I hoped that 
in part my distress had been produced through 
the buffetings of Satan.” pp. 70, 71. 

These extracts illustrate the character of 
William Evans, and of the discipline he was 
undergoing to fit him for the eminent place 
in the church for which the Great Master 
designed him. Of a confident and ardent dis- 
position, he needed more than many others, 
the chastisements of the Father’s love to bring 
down and keep in subjection that self-reliant 
nature. What a life-long struggle it was— 
how completely the victory was gained, and 
how all the powers and affections of the man 
were won over and given up to the service of 
his Divine Master, this volume amply proves. 

These published journals of our experienced 
Friends are a great support and consolation 
to the thoughtful religious mind. They are 
each a fresh proof, varying with the character 
and circumstances of the individual, of that 
great cardinal truth of christianity, namely, 
the revelation and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
They prove the felt presence of that Com- 
forter which was promised by the Redeemer, 
which was to guide his disciples into all truth, 
which was to teach them all things, and bring 
all things to their remembrance. ‘This volume 
is one of the most valuable additions to their 


and sensations continued with me much of|number which has been made in our times. 


the time, I believed it right to stand up, and 
as it might be opened betore me, express the 
views we hold of the nature of Divine worship 
and the requisite preparation for its right per- 
formance. There was something of the open- 
ings of Divine life experienced ; but not keep- 
ing sufficiently low, I got, as I apprehended 
afterward, a little from the gift, and expressed 
a sentence or two which, though sound, want- 
ed the savor of life; and on sitting down I 
was apprehensive that very little baptizing 
influence had accompanied my testimony. 

“JT was almost a stranger in the meeting, 
having but seldom attended it, and felt morti- 
fied and concerned lest I was instrumental in 
ministering to a state of death, painful to 
those who are preserved alive in the Truth. 
On returning home and reflecting on what 


It is worthy of the best days of the Society, 
for the entire dependence which it shows him 
to have maintained through life in the re- 
newed manifestations of the Holy Spirit to 
prepare him for service in the ministry and 
the church. William Evans never ceased to 
realize this necessity, and obeyed the Divine 
intimation in childlike simplicity. In 1853, 
then 66 years old, he writes thus : 

“1th mo. 7th. For many days I have been 
shut up, and all ability to preach the gospel 
has been withdrawa, as though I should never 
more be called into the work. I have been 
almost destitute of any sense of the quicken- 
ing power; and I saw that no former open- 
ings or favors would give the least ability or 
authority to put forth a hand in this solemn 
and weighty work. I have endeavored to 


had passed, I gave way to the suggestions of|keep inward and looking to the Lord, though 
the Hvil-one to such degree that I became|I could not see or feel Him present; yet I be- 


carried away with his insinuations. My pride 


lieved it was the only place of safety, and the 


was mortified with the belief, that those at/right way to be profited by these stripping 


meeting must have seen my inability for the 


: : dispensations. None know the feelings of| were affectionately united in the one Spiri 
work, and I concluded it was evident I was|destitution, produced by the absence of the! and fellowship of the pure gospel of Christ) 
unfit for the ministry. Under such distress|Beloved of souls, but those. who have been! was a deeply affecting and unexpected eve 


gious service in the church.” pp. 589, 590. 
“12th mo. 7th. Was at the Arch Stree 
Meeting, which was held in. ae. dg p silenc 


contemplating my own imperfections, an 
felt unworthy to be employed in the Lord’ 
work; yet was a little comforted in the be 


ness of the everlasting Shepherd, were roun¢ 
about and hovering over us. It is as necessar 
to keep silence when it is the Lord’s will, a 
to speak under his authority. There wer 
children present who should be taught b 
solemn silence, the nature of spiritual wor 
ship, as well as by vocal testimony.” p. 594. 

“So in the 5th mo. 1855, he writes: “If 
know anything of the nature of the gospe 
ministry, it is that only which is opened i 
the soul by the great Minister of the sanctu 
ary and which He authorises to be given t 
the people as it is given to us; and the desig 
of it is to gather souls to Christ. Elders a 
to receive the gift of spiritual discernmen 
and to aid and counsel ministers, under th 
Lord’s direction.” p. 621. 

“The trials of this day are hard to bea 
but if they drive us more and more to th 
Master, and keep out a light spirit and deepe 
us in the blessed Truth, so that our examp 
will be effectual to draw others to the love a 
it, they will be great blessings to us and f 
us for greater service in the Lord’s chure 
and vineyard. We have depended much o 
one another, instead of relying upon the Lo 
alone for guidance, wisdom and strength ; an 
He has been taking from us fathers and moth 
ers, and permitting the spirit of separation 
get in, by which many Friends have. bee 
alienated from each other. The unity of th 
Spirit being greatly lost, the strength whie 
it gives is much withdrawn. There is no wa 
by which the strength of the church can b 
restored, but by the members coming back t 
the first principle of individually waiting upo 
the Lord, and seeking to receive from Hir 
the spirit of prayer, that He would return t 
us and show us our real condition; what H 
would have us to come out of, and the hig 
and holy way He would have us to walk ir 
His mercies are the same from generation tj 
generation ; and when we are rightly humble 
and brought back, He will condescend agai 
to our low estate and lift us up and put song 
of praise into our mouths; and the childre} 
will be enabled to join in thanksgiving an} 
praise to his great and ever adorable name. 
p- 622. ‘I 

In the 74th year of his age his exceller 
and valuable wife was suddenly removed b} 
death. “To me,” says he, “the breaking of 
a tie that made us one flesh, and in which wi 


‘THE FRIEND. 


t though deeply afflicted, the Lord was 
reiful in sustaining my poor soul above 
» billows; and enabling me to look to Him 
support and preservation, now my most 
thful companion, and cheerful experienced 
insellor and comforter was taken away in 
» ordering of his inscrutable wisdom. No 
2 who has not had such a valuable and 
sely united help-meet, through many spirit- 
trials, can be sensible of the loss I sustained 
1 the depth of affliction into which I have 
2n plunged by the removal of my dear wife. 
é was a mother in Israel ; a cherisher of the 


216 


by all this that I could not help thinking that| where read with a feeling that in time of peace 


much more of it would take away from one 
the very wish ever to be happy again. 

“Tn the morning one gets up cheerful and 
bright, notwithstanding it all. Every day 
brings its own new strength and freshness,— 
but before its sun has set there is almost cer- 
tain to come something which touches the 
same chord of sadness. One day for instance 
I was waiting at the Prefecture to see Count 
Donnersmarck, when a lady came in, dressed 
in deep mourning, and introduced herself to 
the secretary as Madame Le C——. She had 


Idren in the early buddings of the fruits of}a son who was an officer, a prisoner of war in 


» Spirit, in their tender minds; and an en- 
irager and strengthener of the weary travel- 
, bearing burdens for Zion’s sake, and the 
yport and spreading of the Redeemer’s 
ise of truth and righteousness in the earth, 
our own Society ; and also as she came into 
sir company, among those of other religious 
10minations.” p. 684. - 

He did not recover from this shock. The 
irmities of age began to press heavily upon 
n—he lost his eye sight, but was preserved 


Germany, and he had attempted to escape, 
thereby rendering himself liable to punish- 
ment, the extent or nature of which she could 
not tell, but which, with a mother’s anxiety, 
she pictured in the darkest colors. Could she 
have a pass to go and see him? The secretary 
was very kind in his manner to her; but he 
did not appear able to promise what she 
asked. He would write and ascertain all 
about her son. At the same time he reminded 
her that the latter must have broken his 


the last in sweet humility and dependence] parole, and had therefore forfeited his position 


his Divine Master. He survived his wife 
out five years, and his last thoughts were 
that heavenly kingdom for an entrance into 
1ich his whole life had been a preparation. 
ring the last few days he conversed but 
tle; his mind appearing to be fixed in the 
otemplation of the change that awaited 
n, and in being fervently engaged to be 
ind ready when the summons came. 
(To be continued.) 


For “‘The Friend.” 
The Track of the War around Metz. 
F (Concluded from page 268.) 
“ Metz, le 12th mo. 13th, 1870. 

“* * * * T dread producing any false 
pression in what I-write. Ifthe condition 
the burnt villages is supposed to apply to 
e whole district, nothing can be more errone- 
s. Manya village in some beautiful dell, or 
_ the side of a vine-covered hill, shows no 
ark of the war; and then a few miles off we 
me on one that is utterly ruined—where 
e people have no roof over their heads, and 
» present aid but what we bring them. 
“Some days it is nothing but hard matter- 
fact business, and contending with deceits 
all sorts; and on others one seems in the 
idst of a whole people in tears, and so sur- 
unded by death that all this life seems but 
momentary dream. One evening last week 
particular I went out with a young French- 
an to a chiteau in the country. It was 
owing hard,—the leaden gloom of the sky 


as a gentleman, and in fact had deserved the 
degradation which he must now expect, of 
being treated as a common soldier. Inalow 
voice, scarcely audible for sobbing, she plead- 
ed so hard and touchingly for him that every 
one in the room was moved by it. She evi- 
dently knew of no other plea for him but his 
extreme youth. ‘QO, Monsieur—he is but a 
boy—he was only sixteen years of age when 
he left the college of St. Cyr to take part in 
the war—bye and bye he will be older and 
less thoughtless! .O he is buta boy!’ And 
then her tears came so thick and fast that she. 
could not speak, except at intervals. 

“On last Sixth-day, Henry Mennel and I 
started for a long round on the hills, and 
through the deep snow, through Saulny, 
Plesnois, Norroy, &. My shoes were slip- 
pery, and we sought out a little shop—a nail- 
maker’s, near the Thionville gate, where for 
two sous we got some ‘clous,’ which H. M. 
hammered into my soles, in the fashion of 
shoeing a horse,—to my no small comfort and 
security since. While this was being done, 
the poor woman who had waited on us (her 
husband working at his forge in a back room) 
asked if we knew anything of the French 
army. We did not—we were ‘ Anglais.’ Ah 
well,—her son had been forced to serve—the 
only son she had; he had gone westward from 
Metz early on in the war, and she had never 
heard one syllable of him since. And then 
she covered her face with her check apron, 
and burst into a long low crying of miserable 


-the sense of mighty suffering that weighed|despair, which I shall never forget. Here 
¥ the land—the ruin by fire, and the desola-| was one drop only in the vast and unfathom- 
mm by the sword—pressed heavily on my|able tide of grief that war has rolled over the 
ind. We were wending our way over the|land—one single case out of a multitude in- 
ea cleared by Bazaine, where the very beds/numerable as the sand on the seashore—and 


the flower gardens marked the sites of villas}to which no stores of ours—no mountain of} gether to 


) longer in existence. In one garden in the 
‘idst of this wall-less, house-less desolation, 
\ere is the solitary statue of an angel seated 
1 a pedestal, left as if in irony to mourn over 
all! Right in front of his bowed head are 
16 fortifications of Metz,—and behind him 
vis wilderness, in which his marble beauty is 


gold—can ever bring one atom of comfort— 
one ray of hope. 

“Night after night we have sat down to 
dinner amid a dazzling company of officers, 
covered with stars and iron crosses and rib- 
bons of knighthood; but when we turn from 
them for one’ brief instant to the poor nail- 


ie only relief. Yonder, under the guns of|maker’s wife, an inexpressible feeling of sad- 
1e fort Queleu, was a village spire, from|ness comes with the reflection that these idle 
hence, to heighten the melancholy surround-|toys are their reward for giving her a broken 


igs, rolled the musical but mournful toll of 


16 bell for a funeral. I felt so overwhelmed 


heart. Small wonder, with such suffering on 


every hand, that our commission is every. it between us; 


would be impossible. It has been sighed over 
—sobbed over—wept over; and I hope to 
treasure up the document, that others may 
read the same simple and touching words that 
have been listened to so eagerly by soldiers 
and peasants, by curés and country gentle- 
men, and nuns, and even children.” 


“¢ Metz, 12th mo. 14th, 1870. 

“Among the persons calling, was a lady 
whose husband owns considerable property 
near Gravelotte. One of his chiteaux, called 
Ay, was made into an ambulance by the Ger- 
mans: They kept one room for an amputa- 
ting room ; and as they never took the trou- 
ble to bury the arms and legs that were cut 
off, but stacked them in this room, the whole 
mass, and the blood, has been rotting there 
until it is impossible to approach the place! 
A fever is raging all round Ay. 


“ Metz, 18th, 12th mo, 1870. 

“To-day have been to Peltre again, where 
the agent of the lime quarries. gave me a most 
vivid account of the burning of the village. 
At half-past six at night a large body of sol- 
diers (Prussian 55th regiment) marched in— 
divided themselves into parties of four to each 
house—pushed the door open—drove every- 
body into the street—even the sick poor | 
dragged out of bed, dressed in haste, and sent 
going. Then they placed faggots of wood 
and bundles of straw at every door, and stood 
still, match and box in hand, each man ready 
to strike. Suddenly the long piercing blast 
of a trumpet rang through the street, and the 
whole village was lighted up from end to end, 
at the same instant of time, with a blaze. 
Every soldier had set fire to his faggot, and 
nearly every house was soon a mass of roar- 
ing flames, and crashing beams, and falling 
roofs ! 

“The time is nearly up for my return, and 
up to now Ihave been favored with strong 
health. On either hand of us are friends 
smitten down with sickness. First, Henry J. 
Allen, seized with small pox the day before I 
came; next, Daniel Hack, a week ago—same 
complaint; third, Henry Allen’s sister, who 
came all the way from Ireland to nurse him, 
is now dangerously ill of small pox; fourth, 
poor Richard Allen, who, with his nephew 
stillin bed, and his niece in danger of her life, 
has fallen ill of erysipelas, till at this moment 
he is absolutely blind with it! 

“Tt is paintul, but unavoidable, that several 
of us are entirely cut off from communication 
with the ‘malades.’ I feel especially for poor 
R. Allen, aged, sick, unable to speak the lan- 
guage, and surrounded by none but foreigners. 
It is just to the latter, however, to say they 
show. every, kindness in their power. Last 
3rd day, or 4th, (I forget which), when I lay 
in bed most of the day to get rid of a cold, 
three of the servants came into my room to- 
offer to;get me anything I wished 
to have. They are good honest folk too, for 
this very morning (who is now on 
his way home) left. his money belt, loaded 
with gold; in the bed, and went out into the 
town, forgetting all about it. I had occasion 
to go back to the house to fetch something, 
when I found Bernard (the valet de chambre) 
and two motherly-looking women in earnest 
conference. ‘Look here,’ said that worthy,’ 
‘your friend (the tall one) has left his purse 
in his bed. We had some thought of dividing 
but since it is full of a parcel 
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of foreign rubbish that we don’t know how to 
count, we have made up our minds to return 
it. You'll find it in the drawer of his bed- 
table!’ And the whole three laughed good- 
temperedly as I went away to his room to 
secure it. 

“The incident I have next to relate is one 
which was so discreditable to one or two of 
us, and especially to myself, that I should pre- 
fer to pass it over in silence, but that its non- 
mention would leave the ensemble of the nar- 
rative an untruthful one. 

“The reader has been told in the preface to 
these pages how it was that we were obliged 
to relay each other at short intervals, so that 
from first to last a good many different dele- 
gates had been engaged in the distribution 
at Metz and the examination of the surround- 
ing villages. Now several of us were pos- 
sessed with that love for collecting curiosities 
for which Englishmen are said to be especi- 
ally marked; and from time to time, as we 
moved about over the fields of battle or 
through ruined houses, we picked up all sorts 
of incongruous things, such as pieces of uni- 
form, helmets, bits of glass from chapel win- 
dows, bits of charred wood, scraps of bomb- 
shell, broken stone, &c. If we had stopped 
at this point, all would have been well. Such 
articles have a certain interest, sad though it 
may be, from their association with the scenes 
we had witnessed during our stay in the war- 
ruined district. But without reflecting on the 
gross inconsistency of what we were doing, 
some of us went a step farther, and collected 
actual weapons of war. This was in itself a 
serious offence against the Prussian military 
orders, although we were not aware of it; 
and the end of it was that one of our number 
was seized and thrown into prison; a search 
was made on our premises for arms, which 
resulted in our ‘relics’ being taken away. We 
were, however, well known to the Préfet, 
Count Henckel-Donnersmarck, to' whom we 
immediately appealed; and although an of. 
fence against the military law, of which we 
were technically guilty, was not within his 
jurisdiction, he at once explained to General 
Lowenfeld, the military governor of Metz, 
who and what we were. The General was a 
kindly tempered man, though a strict discip- 
linarian, and after two days and nights of 
imprisonment, he released our friend ; 
and stopped all further action against us. 
Both he and the Préfet were indeed highly 
amused at our scrape, for they knew as well 
as the reader that we had no intention what- 
ever of using weapons except as curiosities 
pure and simple. 1t was a case in which we 
ought to have avoided the very appearance of 
evil ; and by not doing so we narrowly risked 
compromising the testimony of the Society 
of Friends against bearing arms, in addition 
to having such a season for reflection in the 
interior of a German fortress as would have 
sent us back at the end of the war sadder and 
wiser men. 

“ And now comes the closing chapter in the 
eventful month I spent at Metz. The time 
was up for my return to England, and Thomas 
Whitwell, who had been one of our earliest 
workers, found his home affairs compelled 
him to leave also. It was arranged that we 
should meet at the station at five o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 21st, and travel together 
as far as Saarbriick or Tréves. I was at the 
station with our luggage, when T. W. came| 
almost at the last moment to say he had been 


to take leave of the Allens, and that Ellen 
was dying so rapidly that no hope was en- 
tertained of her surviving till the morning. 
Of course we instantly returned to the town, 
as we could not leave our friends at such a 
moment as this. We left our luggage at Rue 
Poncelet, and repaired to the Hétel de Metz, 
where we should see Dr. Webb and Dr. Wy- 
man. Scarcely had we seated ourselves at 
table when a messenger came in to say that 
Ellen Allen had passed away. 

“There were other incidents that might in- 
terest the reader, but I have no heart to tell 
them. Often when alone these memories of 
Metz fill me with a gloom I cannot describe. 
When 1 used to read in newspapers, before 
going there, the figures giving the killed and 
wounded after a battle, they were mere statis- 
tics and nothing more. Now they are no 
longer so. Manly and sorrowful faces rise 
before me of some who have fallen victims in 
the struggle, and give a startling reality to 
the words—‘ Whoso hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer. Of the material ruin of the war no 
enduring effect willremain. The burnt-down 
houses may be rebuilt,—the devastated fields, 
now that England gives her help, will soon 
be re-sown. I only see the torment and sor- 
row and death it has everywhere left in its 
track—the poor miserable man shrieking, 
writhing in a pool of his own blood—the white- 
haired old general at Gravelotte, bending with 
a broken heart over the grave of his child— 
the nailmaker’s wife in the Thionville road, 
crying in a despair more bitter than death, 
as she turns her face to the wall when her son 
is mentioned—her only son, from whom she 
is never to hear one parting word, and never 
to receive even the most sombre souvenir. 
And when I remember that many hundred 
thousand homes like theirs have no more 
hope of happiness until all this generation has 
gone down to the grave, I get a-dim and 
vague sense of a suffering to which no lan- 
guage can give utterance. The mirage that 
men call military glory, vanishes, and nothing 
is left of the war but its cold and mournful 
reality—long deep rivers of blood, and deep 
silent rivers of tears.” 

ye eS 


I have observed that deviating from this 
path of plainness, which Truth leads into, and 
making departures in dress, opens the way to 
intimate connexion with young people out of 
our Society, or libertines in it; and so leads 
further and further from a due subjection to 
Christ’s kingdom and government, often mak- 
ing them forget and lose the good which they 
formerly professed, and consequently, draws 
them along into the utmost danger. Where- 
as, adhering to the truth and its plain path, 
opens the way for safer and more profitable 
and edifying connexions, as I often have, to 
my solid, inward satisfaction, which I hope I 
shall never forget.—James Gough. 


Christ is a perfect physician and is able to 
work a perfect cure on the heart that be- 
lieveth in Him, and waiteth upon Him. Did 
Christ cure perfectly outwardly in the days 
of his flesh; and shall He not perfectly in- 
wardly in the days of his Spirit? Yes, cer- 
tainly. The lame, the deaf, the dumb, the 
lepers, waiting upon Him in the way of his 


covenant, shall be cured by Him as perfectly 
inwardly, as ever others were outwardly.— 


Isaac Penington. 


Selected. 
BE TRUE AND FAITHFUL, 


Speak thou the truth. Let others fence, 
And trim their words for pay: 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 


Guard thou the fact ; though clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop: 
-Though thou shouldst see thine heart’s delight 
_ Borne from thee by their swoop. | 


Face thou the wind... Though safer'seem .~ 
In shelter to abide; it 
We were not made to sit and dream: 
The safe must first be tried. es 
say ile "> Ord A: Tete 
_ Where God hath set His thorns about; 
Cry not, “The way is plain;’  ._. 
His path within for those without 
Is paved with toil and pain, / 


One fragment of His blessed Word, 
Into thy spirit burned, _ 

Is better than the whole, half-heard, 
And by thine interest turned. 


Show thou thy light. If conscience gleam, 
Set not thy bushel down ; 

The smallest spark may send his beam 
O’er hamlet, tower, and town. 
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Woe, woe to him on safety bent, 
Who creeps to age from’ youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent, 
Because he fears the truth. 


Be true to every inmost thought 
And as thy thought, thy speech: 
What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume thou not to teach. : 


Hold on, hold on—thou hast the rock, 
The foes are on the sand ; 

The first world-tempest’s ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand ; 


While each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 
And justified at last appear 
The true, in Him that’s True. 
- Henry Alford. 


Selected. 


“'There’s not a heath however rude, 
But hath some little flower, 
To brighten up its solitude, 
And scent the evening hour. 


There’s not a heart, however cast 
By grief and sorrow down, 

But hath some memory of the past, 
To love and call its own.” 


—_——__so——_———_ 
For “The Friend”? 


California. 
(Continued from page 269.) 
“Men of mediocre quality are no better of 
in San Francisco than in older cities ant 
States. Ten or fifteen years of stern chas 
after fortune, among the mines and mountain 
and against the new nature of that origina 
country, has developed men here with a mo: 
various and toughening experience in all th 
temporalities of life, and a wider resource fi 
fighting all sorts of ‘tigers,’ than you cai 
easily find among the present generation ’ 
the Eastern States. Nearly all the men 
means in California to-day have held long ant 
various struggles with fortune, failing on 
twice or thrice, and making wide wreck, bu 
buckling on the armor again and again, an 
trying the contest over and over. So it 
throughout the Pacific Coast States; I ha 
hardly met an old emigrant of ’49 and ” 
who has not told me of vicissitudes of fortunt 
of personal trials, and hard work for b 
and life, that, half-dreamed of before emigr: 
ting, he would never have dared to encounte 
and which no experience of persons in 1 
position in life in the East can parallel. 


THE FRIEND. 


In consequence partly of all this training, 
partly of the great interests and the wide 
ons to be dealt with, the men we find at 
head of the great enterprises of the Pacific 
t have great business power,—a wide 
stical reach, a boldness, a sagacity, a vim, 
; can hardly be matched anywhere in the 
ld. London and New York and Boston, 
furnish men of more philosophies and 
ories,—men who have studied business as 
jience as well as practised it as a trade,— 
here in San Francisco are the men of 
ter intuitions and more daring natures ; 
> cannot tell you why they do so and so, 
who will do it with a force that com- 
ads success. Illustrations of such men and 
r bold and comprehensive operations may 
3een in the Bank of California,—the finan- 
king of the Pacific States, with five mil- 
‘8 of capital,—the California and Oregon 
vm navigation companies, controlling the 
nd navigation of these two States, the 
at woolen mills and machine-shops of San 
ncisco, the Wells-Fargo Express and Stage 
npany, in the mining companies, especi- 
- on the Comstock lode, in the Central 
tific Railroad Company, even in the large 
ns of the interior valleys, and in the wheat 

ling ‘rings’ of the city. 
‘Society’ too, is audacious and original, 
ugh somewhat difficult of characterization, 
this representative town of the Pacific 
It holds in chaos as yet all sorts of 


letters on the Pacific coast than the govern-|dency to equalization; and the difference in 
ment did ; for, though it first paid the govern-|favor of the Pacific Coast will gradually but 
ment postage on every one, and then added |speedily fade away. At present the gold or 
its own charges, the certainty and prompt-|silver dollar buys perhaps twenty per cent. 
ness of its carriage and delivery, together|more in San Francisco than the paper dollar 


with its appearance on the ground before the 
representatives of the post-office, made this 
department of its agency very much in favor 
with the public. At all its offices are letters 
received and delivered as in a government 
post-office, and in a single year the number of 
letters going through the hands of the express 
company was nigh upon three millions. In 
this and in many other ways, the express 
agency of the Pacific coast is far in advance, 
in usefulness, of that of the Hast. 

“The food markets of San Francisco will 
certainly be a delight, perhaps a surprise, to 
the stranger. In supply, in variety, and in 
perfection of quality,—the results of the vari- 
ous climates, and the fruitful waters and soils 
of the State,—the markets of no other city 
approach them. Here are spring, summer 
and fall vegetables of every kind, all the time, 
and of the largest size and healthiest growth; 
here strawberries may be bought twelve 
months in the year; here, for months in suc- 
cession, are grapes of many varieties from 
two to twelve cents a pound; black Ham- 
burghs, Muscats and Sweetwaters at the 
higher price; here are apples from Northern 
California and Oregon, pears, figs, peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, plums and blackberries 
from the neighboring valleys, oranges, lemons, 


ist. 

ments ; the very best, and the very worst, 
all between. There is much of New York|limes and bananas from the southern coun- 
it, much of St. Louis and Chicago, and a|ties, all in the fullest perfection of form and 
vd deal that is original and local; born of|ripeness, and at moderate prices by the pound 


le separation from the centres of our best 
ial civilization ; of the dominating material- 
-and masculineism of all life in San Fran- 
20; of comparative lack of homes and fami- 
and their influences; of the considerable 
ropean and Asiatic elements mingling in 
unsettled civilization. * as * 
‘In many of the materialities of life,—in 
sellence of hotels and restaurants, in facili- 
s of inter-communication,—San Francisco 
California already set many an example 
21d communities. The hotels of the city 
» the equals of the very best of the Atlantic 
ites; the restaurants the superior. The 
ropean habit of living in lodgings and 
ting meals at restaurants is very much in 
sue in San Francisco, and has stimulated 
» character and equalized the prices of the 
* * * * 


” 


‘An illustration of how well certain agen- 
8 of life’s convenience are organized in this 
antry is the Wells and Fargo Express Com- 
y- it is our Eastern express company 
ected. It extends to every village, almost 
every mining camp in all these Pacific 
ites and territories. It anticipates, almost 
oersedes, the government in carrying let- 
‘8; it does errands of every sort and to every 
ce; it exchanges gold and greenbacks; it 
ys and sells gold and silver in the rough; 
pwns all the principal stage lines of the in- 
jior; it brings to market all the productions 
‘the gold and silver mines; and, in brief, is 
»ready companion of civilization, the friend 
id universal agent of the pioneer, his errand- 
wm, post-boy,and banker. In the carrying 
letters, this company has proven how, even 
a new country, it is practicable for the 
vernment to abandon the post-office busi- 


—for fruits and vegetables are uniformly sold 
by weight; then, too, here is flour at half 
Bastern prices; and salmon throughout the 
year at ten to twenty cents a pound, with 
smelts, soles, herrings, cod, bass, shrimps, 
every treasure of the sea; while the variety 
of game is unequalled, and meats of all kinds 
are at least as cheap, and often cheaper, than 
in New England and Middle State towns. 
The materials for living are in as rich supply, 
indeed, as the art of their preparation is per- 
fected ; and it will not take the thrifty mind 
long to calculate that, so far as food is con- 
cerned, a family can be supported more cheap- 
ly in San Francisco than in New York or 
Boston. The prices quoted are of course 
specie,—for the Pacific States have persis- 
tently refused greenbacks and bank-bills; but 
wages and profits are also in specie, and are 
higher, generally, than currency wages and 
profits in Hastern cities. But the fastidious 
Yankee, who never forgets his home, or his 
mother’s pies and preserves, insists that the 
quality of the fruit and vegetables is below 
that of the productions of the orchards and 
gardens of the Middle States and New Eng- 
land,—that there is just a lower flavor and 
delicacy in them; a sacrifice of piquancy and 
richness to perfection of shape and bulk. 
“Tt is not easy to draw any very exac 
comparisons between 
the expenses of living, 
in the Eastern cities. 
everywhere; and a co 
would be false to-morrow 
in the value of money, 
present time, and always impen 
is certainly much cheaper, on the whole, i 
San Francisco than in correspon 


without any very great inconvenience to|the East ; and wages and profits are as un- 
2»people. For years, it carried many more}doubtedly higher, But there isa rapid ten-! water, 


wages and profits, and|see them. Just at 
in San Francisco and |nor, is the Golden Gate: and vessels are pass- 
Prices are fickle now|ing in and out the Bay. <A rare cliff rock 
mparison true to-day|places us : 
by reason of changes|and a fine hotel on its very 
always going on at the|hospitality,—at a price. Out upon half a 
ding. Food|dozen fragmentary rocks, like solid castles 
n|moored in the Ocean below and before, are the 
ding cities of|seals and pelicans. The rocks are covered 


in New York, and can be got with say twenty 
per cent. less labor. But, on the other hand, 
there is less settled economy here than there. 
The free and easy, reckless extravagance of 
early California times is not wholly outgrown. 
* ™* Large profits are generally demanded 
by the traders; nothing is sold for less than 
‘two bits’ (twenty-five cents); and a fifty-cent 
piece is the lowest coin that it respectable to 
carry, or throw to the man that waters your 
horse. At the best hotels, the Occidental and 
Cosmopolitan, the price is three dollars a day 
in gold, which is cheaper than the four dol- 
lars and a half currency charged by the fash- 
ionable hotels of Boston and New York. 
There is no coin in use less than a dime (ten 
cents); one of these answers as ‘a bit;’ two of 
them will pass for two ‘bits, or twenty-five 
cents. Rents and real estate are both high 
and advancing, and are probably above those 
of any Eastern city save New York. 

“ The business portions of the city are hand- 
some and substantial, with brick and stone. 
There are a few distinctively fine structures, 
as the Bank of California, and the Halls of 
the Mercantile and: Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Several churches are also at- 
tractive for size and architectural pretensions. 
But the earthquakes, to which the city and 
the coast are always exposed, and which 
within a few years have frequently visited 
them, admonish the citizens to build strong 
and low, even for business purposes ; and, with 
the greater abundance and less price of lum- 
ber as a building material, lead them more to 
detached and wooden dwellings than is com- 
mon in large cities. Brick tenement blocks 
are comparatively rare. Most of the homes 
are separate cottages, large and pretentious 
with the few, small and neat and simple with 
the many. ‘The wide reach of sand hills and 
intervening valleys, that make up the penin- 
sula on which the city is located; encourages 
this independent, spreading habit of building; 
and the extent of the street railroads of the 
city, about twenty-seven miles in all, shows 
what a large area has already been covered 
by its population. 

“We shall be of a very indifferent sort of 
persons, and have no friends, to escape, dur- 
ing the first week of a visit to San Francisco, 
an invitation to drive out to the Cliff House 
for breakfast and a sight of the sea-lions. 
This is the one special pet dissipation of the 
city. And, indeed, it is a very pleasant, ex- 
hilarating excursing. A drive of five or six 
miles, along a hard-made road over the inter- 
vening sand hills, brings us out to the broad 
Pacific, rolling in and out,—‘ wide as waters 
be. Westrain our eyes for Sandwich Islands 
and China,—they are right before us; no ob- 


t|ject intervenes, and we feel that we ought to 


the right, around the cor- 
beyond the sands, within the Ocean; 


edge offers every 


and alive with them. Crawling up from the 
awkwardly and blunderingly like a 


a 


babe at its first creeping, they spread them- 
selves in the sun all over the rocks, twenty 
and thirty feet high sometimes, and lie there 
as if comatose; anon raising the head to look 
about and utter a rough, wide-sounding bark; 
often two or three, provoked by a fresh squat- 
ter on their territory, get into combat, and 
strike and bite languidly at one another, 
barking and grumbling meanwhile like long- 
lunged dogs; and again, tired of discord or 


weary of felicity, they plunge, with more of|qauntities. 


a spring than they do anything else, back into 
the deep sea. An opera-glass brings them 
close to us upon the hotel piazza, and there is 
a singular fascination in sitting and watching 
their performances. They are of all sizes, from 
fifty pounds weight up to two hundred and 
three hundred. Sea gulls and pelicans, the 
latter huge and awkward in flight as turkeys, 
dispute possession of the rocks; resting in 
great flocks, or with loud flaps flying around 
and around, overlooking the water for pass- 
ing food. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 


Biographical Sketches, &e., of Friends. 


In perusing the lives of some of our eminent 
and honored predecessors, as recorded in the 
valuable though unpretentious volume with 
the above title, lately issued by the Tract As- 
sociation of Friends of Philadelphia, the assur- 
ing words of the Psalmist seemed to apply 
with peculiar force, “The righteous shall be 
in everlasting remembrance.” 

In this day of change, outward knowledge 
and worldly mindedness, it will no doubt 
prove of great advantage for all of us—especi- 
ally the young or careless—frequently to re- 
cur to the lives of precious fathers and mothers 
in Israel, who, no longer with us to guide, to 
counsel or direct, have bequeathed to us by 
the purity, holiness and dedication of well- 
spent lives in the service of their Divine 
Master, a priceless legacy. 

In honoring the memory of these dear de- 
parted ones, we do not desire to exalt the 
creature, but through them the cleansing, 
sanctifying power of Divine Grace, by which 
they were enabled as instruments in the hand 
of our Heavenly Father to shine forth in the 
_ midst of spiritual darkness, turning many into 
the paths of righteousness, and proclaiming 
to all, by their consistent walk and conversa- 
tion, that truly their “life was hid with Christ 
in God.” 

It is in vain that any attempt to underrate 
their piety, zeal, or self-denying devotion to 
the cause of their blessed Master; we cannot 
rob them of the precious inheritance they 
have obtained through faithful obedience. We 
may rest assured we shall deceive ourselves 
by endeavoring to find out some other path 
than they trod, to lead us to the kingdom, 
The smiles or the deceptive influences of the 
world may allure us into a false rest or secu- 
rity, but here we can find no real peace or 
safety ; if we truly desire to be the children of 
God, we must look within, and there, by the 
light of Truth, try the foundation on which 
we are building, and then reverently and 
preyenaly seeking to be led and guided by 

he Spirit of light and of grace, we shall come 

to know the blessed import of these words, 
“follow us as we have endeavored to follow 
Christ.” J.B 


Richmond, Indiana, 4th mo, 6th, 1871, 
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For “The Friend.” Igy ffering, and loss, which needed all the ner 

A Snow Storm in New Zealand. and resignation at the writer’s commar 

The flourishing English colonies in New|The next morning the snow was falling thie 
Zealand, lie in latitudes nearly corresponding |fine and fast; no sheep were visible, and 

with those of the United State in the northern | tense silence prevailed. There was very litt 

hemisphere, and the middle island is said to}mutton in the house, no oatmeal, no coffé 


have a fine climate, closely resembling that of|no cocoa, and after breakfast about an oun 


the southern counties of Hngland. Violent|of tea. 


thunder storms however are frequent, and, on 
some rare occasions, snow falls in prodigious 
Chamber's Journal gives some ex- 
tracts from a recent publication entitled “Sta- 
tion Life in New Zealand, by Lady Barker,” 
from which the following is taken :—“The 
chief agricultural interest in New Zealand, as 
well as in Australia, is grazing and the pro- 
duction of wool, and the business appears to 
be pursued in much the same manner in all 
the British colonies. The holdings which are 
called ‘Stations,’ are generally large tracts, 
on each of which 50,000 or more sheep are 
kept. It was at one of these the writer 
resided for some years and she found New 
Zealand life in general pleasant enough. On 


A very small fire only could 

allowed. Towards night she fancied t 
garden fence looked strangely dwarfed, b 
no one was alarmed. ‘Snow now liesin Ne 
Zealand.’ Next morning it was four fe 
deep, still falling heavily and steadily in fi 
dense clouds; the cows were not to be seer 
the fowl-house and pig-styes had entirely d 
appeared; every scrap of wool was qui 
covered up; both the verandas were impa 
sable, and the only door which could be ope 
ed was that of the back kitchen. The con 
missariat was in the following conditio 
“The tea at breakfast was merely colored he 
water, and we had some picnic biscuits wit 
it. For dinner we had the last tin of sardine 
the last pot of apricot jam, and a tin of rec 


one occasion, however, she had a most trying |fied biscuits. There were six people to k 
and distressing experience, which is thus re-}fed every day, and nothing to feed them wit 
lated :— Thursday’s breakfast was a discovered crust 

“Towards the end of July, 1867, the weather |dry bread, and our dinner rice and salt—th 
was very wet and cold, but cleared up in the|last rice in the store room.” The snow fé 
last few days. All the stores at the Station |unceasingly, only one window in the hous 
were at the lowest ebb, and, after waiting a|afforded light; every box was broken up an 
day or two, to allow the roads to dry, the|used for fuel. On Friday the eatables we 
dray was despatched to Christchurch for pro-|all consumed and the women servants we 
visions, (a distance of sixty-five miles) and|in terrified despair. Of the sheep no trac 
Lady Barker was left alone, her husband also|was to be seen, the dogs kennels could not k 


having gone to Christchurch, but arranging |got at. 


to send a friend to escort her to the town on 
the following day, as he should be obliged to 
remain for a week. The lambing season was 
only just terminated on the runs; thousands 
of lambs were skipping about; their condi- 
tion was most satisfactory, and the prospects 
of the colonists were flourishing. On the 29th, 
there was a ‘sou’ wester;’ but no change was 
made in their plans, and Lady Barker was 
left alone. ‘My mind,’ she says, “was dis: 
turbed by secret uneasiness about the possibil- 
ity of the dray being detained by wet weather, 
and the dense mist seemed pressing every 
thing down tothe ground. I was so restless 
and miserable, I did not know what was the 
matter with me. I wandered from window 
to window, and still the same unusual sight 


‘ed and frozen. 


On Saturday the cows were foun 
and dragged within the enclosure, and aft« 
four hours severe toil, a little oats straw we 
dug out for them. Now nothing remaine 
but one bottle of whiskey, and all were sta 

On Sunday the rain came o 

heavily, and in time so far washed the drif 
away that the men contrived to tear off som 
shingles of the roof of the fowl-house, and pr 
cure some aged hens, mere skeletons after 
week’s starvation; and also to pick away 
rail from the stock yard fence which gav 
them an hour’s firing, and enabled them t 
make a kind of stew of the hens. After th 
meal every one went to bed again, for candle 
were searce. On Monday the rain partiall 
cleared the roof and the tops of the windows 
some hay was procured with incredible to 


met my eyes; a long procession of ewes and/for the starving animals, and some more fow 
lambs, all travelling steadily down from the|were killed. The wind shifted and the im 
hills towards the large flat in front of the|prisoned party began to have a little hope ¢ 
house; the bleating was incessant, and added |saving some of the thousands of sheep an 
to the intense melancholy of the whole affair.|lambs which they now knew were burie 


When Mr, V. came at one o’clock, he said that 


in the other ranges the sheep were drifting |night the gale roared, and on 


before the cold rain and. mist in’ the same 
manner. Our only anxiety arose from the 
certainty that the dray would be delayed at 
least a day, perhaps two; this was a dreadful 


under the smooth white winding sheet. 
icallay th 
pig-sty was reached, and one of its inmate 
who had been perfectly snug all the time, wa 
slaughtered, so that the fear of starvation w 
at an end. On Wednesday they saw the sur 


idea. For some time we had been economi-|and the men succeeded in digging out the dogs 


zing our resources, to make them last, and we 
knew there was absolutely nothing at the 
home station, nor at our nearest neighbor's, 
for they had sent to borrow tea and sugar 
from'us. At dusk, two gentlemen rode up, 


and’ then Lady Barker insisted on accomp 
nying them to the summit of a neighborin 
hill, in order to ascertain the fate of theshee 
This must be told in her own words, a fore 
ble and simple account of one the most te 


not knowing F. was from home and asked if| ble calamities which ever befel New Zealanc 


they might remain for the night. They put 
up their horses, and housed their valuable 
sheep-dogs in a barn full of clean straw, and 
we all tried to spend a cheerful evening; but 
every one confessed to the same extraordinary 
depression of spirits that I felt.” 

his was the beginning of a period of terror, 


where it appears this fearful snow storm hg 
been foretold by the Maori (natives), thoug 
there is no record among their traditions ¢ 
any similar disaster. __ . 
*« Ag-soon as we got to the top, the fi 
glance showed us a small dusky patch clos 
to the edge of one of the deepest and wider 


ks at the bottom of the paddock. Expe- 
ced eyes saw that they were sheep, but to 
they had not the shape of animals at all, 
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Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
Under a sorrowful sense of the growth and 
spreading of some disagreeable things in the 


igh quite near enough to see distinctly.|church, in this time of liberty and rest from 
served the gentlemen exchange looks of| persecution, which we have long enjoyed, I 
m, and they said some low words from|cannot well any longer forbear, but hereby 
ch I gathered that they feared the worst.|lay before you one of those grievous disorders, 
ore we went down to the flat, we took a|humbly craving your renewed endeavors that 
> and careful look around, and made out/the same, if possible, may be remedied. 


sher patch, dark by comparison with the 
iw, some two hundred yards lower down 
creek, but apparently in the water. On 
other side of the little hill the snow seem- 
o have drifted even more deeply, for the 
: narrow valley which lay there presented, 
ar as we could see, one smooth, level snow. 
As soon as we got near the spot we 
observed, we found we were walking on 
en sheep, embedded in the snow, one over 
other; but, at all events, their misery had 
Lover some time. It was more horrible 
se the drowningjhuddled up ‘mob,’ which 
made the dusky patch we had noticed 
i the hill.” 
he exertions made by the whole party, 
‘suspense and pity they felt, the small ef- 
their exhausting labor produced, form a 
‘hing picture. In the case of the second 
b,’ all the sheep were dead, but a few 
dreds were saved among the first. Onan 
id formed at the head of the creek, where 
water swept with such fury around a 
t as to wash the snow and sheep ail away 
ther, till at some little distance they be- 
to accumulate in a heap, Lady Barker 
ited ninety-two ewes in one spot, but 
d not wait to count the lambs. 
he total loss was half their flock and 
ty per cent. of their lambs. When they 
aed the news of the fearful snow storm 
other parts of the country, they found 
the distant back country rangers had 
sred more severely than they had, for the 
p took shelter under high river banks, 
‘the tragedy of the creeks was enacted on 
‘ll larger scale; or they drifted along be- 
the first day’s gale, until they came to a 
» fence, and there they were soon covered 
and trampled each other to death. Not 
- were sheep, but cattle, found dead in 
ireds along the fences on the plains. 
his tragic occurrence says Chamber's Jour- 
is the sole drawback to the best, pleasant- 
and most encouraging narrative of colo- 
‘life to be found among the abundant lit- 
ore of emigration. , 


Selected. 


ll our religious acts or duties must be per- 
ied in the name of Jesus, in his power and 
agth. If this was waited for by active 
, less would be done to appearance, but 
t was done, would be done to more effect ; 
Lord will bless his own work. Not thou- 
Is of rams, nor ten thousands of rivers of 
&e., not a great appearance of doing, and 
ing, Lord, Lord; bat doing and suffering 
‘will of God. This mysterious work is 
founding to man’s wisdom and activity. 
1, keep my feet from sliding in slippery 
grant the power, mercy and love to 
with me, that I may move with it, and 
with it. Is thy Seed under suffering—is 
tion low amongst men? Grant ability to 
in sincerity, where Thou art, there let 
servant be, even if it is in suffering and 
h.— Thomas Scattergood, 


The afflicting particular now before me, is 
one of those creeping weeds, rising in the 
summer-time of ease, which although not 
ranked amongst immoralities, yet, neverthe- 
less, is very ignominious and noxious to our 
Society, viz: dulness and sleeping in our re- 
ligious meetings; which reproach would be 
removed from amongst us, if all the professors 
of Truth did observe and practise the faithful 
advice of the apostle to the primitive believers; 
“T beseech you, therefore, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sac- 
rifice, holy and acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service ; and be not conform- 
ed to this world, but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that you may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God.” By which moving en- 
treaty and exhortation we may understand, 
that in the right performance of divine wor- 
ship unto Almighty God, we should endeavor 
so to appear before him, in such a living and 
reverent concern, as that even our very bodies 
may be as living and holy oblations to him. 
But alas! alas! it is too obvious, dulness, 
slumbering and sleeping prevail over too 
many, even when assembled on account of 
performing worship to the Lord, to the great 
reproach of our Society and holy profession, 
and particularly to the persons overtaken 
with this weakness, which is so very incon- 
sistent with the spirituality of gospel worship 
professed by us. 

This grievous fault causes no small afflic- 
tion to the faithful amongst us, and doubtless 
is an occasion of stumbling to sober enquir- 
ers, if they see such heaviness and dulness 
amongst us, who have justly disused set forms 
of worship, and sit in silence, under pretence 
of waiting for the moving and operating of 
the Spirit of truth, in which alone the Father 
is acceptably worshipped. If they observe 
several overcome with the dark spirit of slum- 
ber, may they not make their remarks on such 
unbecoming weakness. And doth it notrender 
us and our silent meetings contemptible? 
May not the tender enquirers justly charge 
us with absurd inconsistency? And may not 
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this indecent frailty and disorder; for al- 
though the most effectual way of amending 
this and all other disorders is, that every one 
come to and witness the real work and power 
of the all-sufficient grace and spirit of God ; 
yet instrumental means, discreetly used, may 
be of singular service. And I hope it will be- 
come the care and concern of this meeting, to 
give seasonable and suitable advice to Monthly 
and Particular Meetings, to entreat, exhort, 
and rebuke such on whom a negligent, luke- 
warm disposition of mind prevails, that they 
do watch and war against sleeping in meet- 
ings of divine worship. Oh! that such may 
be roused up to a sense, how they dishonor 
themselves and the truth they make profes- 
sion of, and in watchfulness and prayer sit 
before the Lord in a living frame of mind, 
waiting for the comfortable, enlivening infiu- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, and not be again 
overcome with the evil now spoken of; which 
is the fervent desire and prayer of your exer- 
cised friend and brother Davip Hatt. 


The Compass Plant.—The first mention 
of the so-called “polarity” of the compass 
plant, Silphiwm laciniatum, was made in com- 
munications addressed to the National Insti- 
tute, by General Benj. Alvord, then Brevet 
Major, U. S. A., in 1842; although the fact 
was well known to many hunters and others. 

General Alvord’s first conjecture, that the 
leaves might have taken up so much iron as 
to become magnetic, having been negatived 
by analysis, he suggested that the resinous 
matter, of which the plant was full, and from 
which it was sometimes called resin weed, 
might have some agency in producing electri- 
cal currents. 

As to its geographical distribution, he stated 
that it extended from Texas on the south, to 
Lowa on the north, and from Southern Michi- 
gan on the east, to three or four hundred miles 
west of Missouri and Arkansas; its chief hab- 
itat being rich prairie land. 

Dr Gray, thought “that the hypothesis of 
electrical currents was hardly probable, as 
resin was a non-conductor of electricity; but 
that the polarity was due to the fact that the 
leaves were inclined to be vertical, and the 
direction of their edges north and south was 
the one in which their faces would obtain an 
equal amount. of sunlight.” 

Charles E. Bessey, of the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural School, says; “We have the curious 
‘compass plant,’ S. laciniatum, growing in 
great abundance throughout all this region. 


the frothy and airy make it the subject of|The polarity of its leaves is very marked. 


ridicule? Butoh! dear Friends, that is not 
the worst; for our gracious God, who hath 
expressly said, I will be sanctified by them 
that come nigh me, is dishonored by such 
poor dull souls, and they also deprive them- 
selves of that spiritual benefit and divine good- 
ness, which accrues to the true and living 
worshippers. Neither the bodies nor the 
spirits of such poor creatures, who have con- 
tracted that odious habit of sleeping in meet- 
ings, whilst under that dark cloud, are either 
living, holy, or acceptable sacrifices, not being 
transformed by the renewing of their minds; 
but being dull, dark and drowsy, are not in a 
capacity of knowing what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect will of God, much less 
of doing it. 

Wherefore, my dear Friends, I beseech you 
in the bowels of Christ, that you would exert 
yourselves in the wisdom of trath, to prevent 


Use is made of it by the settlers, when lost 
on the prairies in dark nights. By feeling 
the direction of the leaves, they easily get 
their bearings.” 

From the record of these observers, there 
can be little doubt that the leaves on the 
prairies do assume a meridional bearing; and 
the cause assigned for this by Dr. Gray, is 
undoubtedly the correct one, viz.: that both 
sides of the leaf are equally sensitive. It is 
well known that the two sides of a leaf usually 
differ in structure, that the number of stomata, 
or breathing holes, is much greater on the 
under than the upper surface; and that the 
tissue of the upper is denser than that of the 
lower stratum. As the two surfaces of the 
leaf of S. laciniatum appears something alike, 
Dr. Gray suggested that it would be well to 
examine the leaf microscopically, in order to 
see if it corresponded with ordinary leaves 
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i ee 
in the above respects, or with truly vertical 
leaves, the two surfaces of which are usually 
similar, or nearly so. Such an examination 
was accordingly made, when it appeared that 
both surfaces of the leaves presented the same 
number of stomata; while the leaves of other 
species of Silphium, in which no tendency to 
assume a north and south position is shown, 
exhibited great difference in the stomata of 
their surfaces. The magnifying power used 
was about four hundred diameters. 

The observations bere recorded appear to 
show that the meridional position of the edges 
of the leaf is to be explained by the structure 
of the two surfaces, which, being identical, at 
least in the important respect of the number 
of the stomata, seek an equal exposure to the 
light; the mean position of equal exposure, 
in northern latitudes, being that in which the 
edges are presented north and south, the latter 
to the maximum, the former to the minimum 
of illumination.— W. F. Whitney, in American 
Naturalist. 


My mind is often led to visit, mentally, 
many parts of our fold, as a people, and 
earnestly do I desire that our tender lambs 
may not be induced to gather where there is 
not safety ; and to pray that the arms of the 
Good Shepherd may be extended, and open 
to them for their preservation.—S. LD. G. 


The sun is health, and disease flies before 
its presence. Open wide your portals for its 
beneficence presents. Bring your sick into 
the influence of its beams. Let its rays enter 
every sick-room, away with curtains and 
blinds, and let the king of glory enter with 
healing on his wings. The sun-cure is worth 
all the water-cures and earth-cures and all 
the pathies united.—A. K. Gardner, M. D. 


Neglect nothing. The most trivial action 
may be performed to ourselves, or performed 
to God. 


THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH 22, 1871. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forerian.—The state of affairs in Paris and its neigh- 
borhood has not improved. The communists still rule 
the city, and appear at present to be too strong for the 
government, though it is expected that its authority will 
finally be established and order restored. Hostilities 
have been kept up, but the government does not appear 
to have attempted any further important military op- 
erations. A dispatch of the 16th, to the New York 
World says: “Desperate fighting, resulting in victories 
for the commune, is reported. Five consecutive attacks 
were made on Fort Vanvres, and were repulsed with 
great slaughter. The losses of the government troops 
were dreadful. At Neuilly the combat is fierce, but the 
communists gain ground steadily.” Dispatches to the 
“Tribune also say that the fightffig at Neuilly has been 
very severe. The government forces still hold the 
bridge at that place. On the other hand Versailles dis- 
patches of the same dates declare that no important 
military events whatever had occurred recently. The 
insurgents make much noise and waste ammunition by 
firing from the forts held by them, during the night. 

The bill giving municipal rights to Paris has been 
adopted by the National Assembly. On the 13th dele- 
gates from the party of conciliation returned to Paris 
after haying had an interview with the President of the 
Republic at Versailles. The conditions of peace pro- 
posed to them by Thiers were, that the insurgents 
should first lay down their arms, and then municipal 

franchises would be granted to the city. 


THE FRIEND. 


The British consul at Paris has warned all English- 
men to leave the city. : 

The plate seized by the Paris authorities is being 
converted into specie. The sacking of public buildings 


by mobs of men and women continues. Paris is cut off}on the 17th inst. 


The subscriptions to the new five per cent. loa 


the United States amounted on the 15th inst. to $: 
760,400. 


The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotati 
New York.—American gold, 1) 


from all communication with the outer world, and no/U. 8. sixes, 1881, 117; ditto, 5-20’s, 1862, 1134; di 


messenger can leave without a pass signed by 


The sale of horse 


[ General |10-40, 1094. Superfine flour, ) 
Dombrouski, the commander of the communal forces.|brands, $6.50 a $10.50. No. 2 Chicago sprin 
flesh has been resumed, and there are|$1.57 a $1.60; amber western, $1.63 a $1.6 


$6.20 a $6.40; fi 


wh 
; Ww 


other indications that the supply of food is gradually |Genessee, $1.62 a $1.87. Philadelphia.—Superfine fic 


failing.. The women of Paris have been invited to form 
a military organization for the defence of the city. 


The official journal of Berlin says, that Germany will|corn, 
only interfere in the affairs of France when it shall be-}a 68 cts, 
come necessary for the collection of the money due to|Choice sold at 8} a 9 cts.; 
common 4 a 64 cts. per lb. gross. 
said that all the Powers had expressed sympathy with |cts. for clipped, and wooled at 7 a 8 cts. Bes 

as the only legitimate |Corn fed hogs $8 a $9 per 100 Ibs, net. 


herself. Favre, in a speech to the National Assembly, 


the government of Versailles, 


government of France. He also stated that the German |2 wheat, 
administrator in France, General Fabrice, had declined |523 cts. Oats, 48 cts. Lard, 10% a 10} cts. 


$5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $9.25. Western 
wheat, $1.63 a $1.65; white, $1.75 a $1.85. Yel 


77 a 78 cts.; western mixed, 72 a 74 cts. Oats 
The receipts of beef cattle numbered 2¢ 
fair to good, 7 a 8} cts., ; 
Sheep sold at 5 é 
lb. gr 
hicag F 
$1.31; No. 1 corn, 533 a 54§ cts.; No. 2, 5: 

, St. Le 


the overtures made to him‘by the Commune, which he |—Cotton, 13} a 14 cts. Spring wheat, $1.27 a $1 


believed most shortly succumb to the power of the goy- 
ernment. 

The President of Hayti, since the departure of the 
San Domingo Commissioners, has received addresses, 
numerously signed, from every town and village of the 
republic, protesting the attachment of the Haytiens to 
their nationality and a determination to maintain their 
independence against intrusion, from whatever quarter 
and in whatever manner it may show itself. The ad- 
dresses breathe the same sentiments against annexation. 

Cable dispatches of the 17th show that the situation 
at Paris was still unchanged. The government troops 
attacked the Communist’s position at Vanvres on the 
morning of the 15th. The attack was sudden, and took 
the insurgents by surprise, but they soon rallied, and 
after a sanguinary contest in which many lives were 
sacrificed, compelled the government forces to retire. 
Several times during the day the fight was renewed, but 
the insurgents remained masters of the position. At 
Neuilly and other points there have been severe strug- 
gles without any decided advantage on either side, 
though the government forces are believed to have suf- 
fered the most. The insurgents are under the strictest 
discipline, and in the late engagements have taken 
several thousand prisoners. A number of manufac- 
turers have been arrested by order of the Commune for 
keeping their workshops open, and thereby preventing 
nationals in their employ from joining the army. 

A dispatch from Versailles says, the government 
gives Paris twenty-four hours to surrender. One from 
Paris in reply treats the demand with contempt. <A 
Communist decree provides for methodical requisitions 
upon the inhabitants of Paris, street by street. 

London, 4th mo. 17th. Consols, 93}. U.S. 5-20’s of 
1862, 90}; ten-forties, 5 per cents, 89}. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 73 a 73d.; Orleans, 
72 a Tid. 

Unitep Srarrs.—The following is a statement of 
the expenditures of the government for the quarter 
ending Third month 31st, 1871: 

Civil and Miscellaneous, ; $15,921,311 51 
War, 4 : 4 . x 7,892,800 33 


Navy, 4,448,943 96 | 
Indians, . 1,081,290 44 
Pensions, F : 7,737,856 42 
Interest on Public Debt, 36,332,558 76 


Total, : 4 : $73,414,761 42 

Arrangements for an armistice between Spain and the 
Pacific republics of South America have been concluded 
and signed at the Department of State, Washington. 
The conditions are: First, That the armistice cannot 
come to an end, unless notification to that effect be given 
three years before hostilities may be resumed. This is 
equivalent to peace. 

Second. Trade to be resumed at once between the 
belligerents, as well as neutrals. 

Third. Negotiations for a formal 
begun next week. 

he United States Senate, after a prolonged debate, 

has passed the bill for the suppression of lawless out- 
rage in the South, by a vote of 35 to 24, with amend- 
ments that will return it to the House for concurrence. 
The House, by a vote of 99 to 98, has passed the Senate 
bill repealing the enactment that each new Congress 
must convene on the 4th of Third month. The law 
now is that Congress shall assemble in the Twelfth 
month as formerly. 

The latest advices indicate that the last cotton crop 
will reach 4,000,000 bales. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
277. Of consumption, 53; inflammation of the lungs, 
28; old age, 14. 


Westtown. 


peace are to be 


Mixed corn, 47 cts. Oats, 47}. 50 cts. Rye, 90 ct 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from members of Goshen Monthly M 


ing, $20, for the Freedmen, per Isaac Hall. 


WANTED, 
A Teacher for the Boys’ Arithmetical Schoo 
Apply to 


Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 
Charles J. Allen, 528 Pine St. 
Joseph Walton, 726 Buttonwood SI 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a well qualified man Friend as teache 
the Boys’ School on Cherry street. 
Application may be made to 
James Whitall, 410 Race St. 
James Smedley, 417 Market St. 
William Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh Si 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session opens on Second-day, I 
month Ist. Parents and others intending to send pr 
to the Institution, are requested to make early a 
tion to AARoN SHARPLEss, Superintendent, ( 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARL: 
ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, TUNESSé 
NEW YORK. 


A Teacher is wanted in this Institution. Apy 
tion may be made to 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown. ; 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philad: 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — 
Wanted, a Friend suitable for the position of @ 
ness. Application may be made to { 

Samuel Bettle, 151 North Tenth St., Phila: 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Philad 
Martha D, Allen, 528 Pine St., on 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YOR 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted te 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Fa 
nected with it. Application may be madeto 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co, 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Phi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., ( 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. We 

neton, M. D. a 
Applications for the Admission of Patients » 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the E 

Managers. % 


Marriep, Second month 28th, 1871, at Fr 
Meeting for the Northern District, Henry Sep 
Saran H. ALEXANDER, daughter of Wm. Alex 


ee PPI NPP 


WILLIAM H. PILE, P a 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


